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Saturday, December 17, 1803. | 
ee 
De: Valcour and Bertha: 


OR, 
THE PREDICTION 


a 


(CONTIUNED.) 


CHAP. III. 


FULFILLED. 


Berra reached the cenire of the 
wood in safety, but not without alarm: the 
hut was stillatsome distance, and the dark- 
ness of the night rendered every object in- 
distinguishable; Bertha listened anxiously, 
in the hope that De Valeour would come to 
mect her; and after a considerable inter- 
val of expectation, she heard footsteps ap- 
proaching : but there seemed more than 
one person, of which voices soon convinced 
her. Bertha was lost in conjecture, till, as 
the sound drew. nearer, she was terrified to 
find that both were strangers. They passed 
on without observing her, but near enough 
for her to perceive they were armed. She 
stole cautiously forward, and with trem- 
bling steps reached the door vf the hut. It 
was open: she softly called on De Val- 
cour, but no answer was returned. Fear- 
ful least the strangers should surprise her, 
she entered, and groped about in search of 
a secure commer, where she might conceal 
herself till the arrival of Julian, when her 
hand fell on an object which chilled her 
with horror. It was the cold face ofa 
man, who was extended om the ground. 
She faintly shrieked, when a sigh from her 


suffering companion convinced her he was} 


still living. Ignorant whether it was a 
triend or an enemy, humanity induced her 
to raise him in her arms: He breaihed with 





difficulty; and, endeavouring fo open his 
collar, she felt the chain of hair which was 
suspended round the neck of Julian. This 
was a most horrible conviction: yet a for- 
tunate exertion of mind enabled her to fre- 
serve herself from sinking under the shock. 
De Valcour revived sufficiently to articulate 
a few sentences; ‘and informed Bertha, 
that he had been wounded in endeavouring 
to defend him against some ruffians who at- 
tempted to seize him ; and that they were 
then in search of her. Scarcely had he 
spoken when two men entered, and, by the 
light. of a torch, discovered Bertha sup- 
porting her lover. Her terrified looks, 
and shrill scream, instantly betrayed her 
sex. The foremost advanced on ; tore her 
from De Valcoyr, who fell with, a deep 
groan on the ground; then grasping her 
round: the waist, bore her from the hut, 
Total insensibility succeeded, from which 
she was only aroused to a scene. of alarm. 
A number of masked men surrounded the 
couchon which she was reposing ; their eyes 
were earnestly bent on her, as if watching 
each. motion ;. their dress was suchas she 
never beheld before ; and the sable plumes 
which waved in their bats, made her ima- 
gine them persons of distinction. She ea- 
garly enquired for Julian. “ Do not dis- 
tress yourself, lovely maid,” said one with 
a dignified air: ‘‘ he is taken care of. 
Your meeting cannot take place yet; but 
you shall meet with every attention here 
your situation and. sex demands.” Fearful 
of provoking resentment, Bertha forbore to 
make any further enquiries. Every thing 
round her seemed to wear an air of myste- 
ry: the person who addressed her appear- 
ed superior to the rest, who obeyed his mo- 
tions; and he alone watched beside her 
hercouch. When he first spoke, she tho’t 
the voice familiar to her; but when he rais- 


ed his tone to address those who attended, 





she-was again at a loss to recollect it. Se- 
veral hours passed on without any change, 
and Bertha began to be anxious for day-light 
to appear. ‘* It will be long before you see 
the sun rise,” said her companion: “ the 
place we are in precludes every possibility 
of a visit from the sun: but if you are of 
a good and cheerful temper, you will find 
enough here to make you happy. We 
have sumptuous fare, soft beds, and merry 
hearts. What say you, Lady, have we 
cause to complain?” * Heaven defend 
me !” exclaimed Bertha, “* where am [? 
Among whom his my evil destiny thrown 
me?” «* Among those,” said her companion, 
with a more serious tone, “* who love you 
too well to see you thrown away upon a 
needy adventurer. Bertha! have long lov- 
ed you, long envied a boy the happiness of 
possessing your affection. The farcical 
ceremony of marriage which passed be- 
tween you is not valid. Be mine; and e- 
very luxury, every pleasure of life, shall 
be yours.” Bertha, rose indignantly from 
the couch; she surveyed him with a scru- 
Unizing glance ; his person was totally un- 
known to her; and she vainly endeavour- 
ed to discover one motion by which she 
might recognize him for a former acguain- 
tance. A few moments elapsed in silence. 
Bertha again addressed him. “ By whose 
authority am I detained here? Where is 
De Valeour?” “ De Valcour is beyond 
hearing of your voice, Lady, should you 
raise it to its utmost pitch: and should it 
reach his ear a strong. iron door would pre- 
serve us from impertinent interruption. It 
is by my order all this is done; for no one 
else has authority here: but, fear not; no 
violence shall be offered you; neither shall 
you be made a prisoner here. I have pro- 
vided a commodious and pleasant retreat 
for you. I would not be your tyrant, Ber. 


tha; 1 would win bygentle means.” Ber- 
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tha gave him but a smile of contempt for 
answer; and finding resistance vein, put up 
a secret prayer to heaven for preservation. 
For some time she refused any refreshment, 
till, finding herself completely exhausted by 
grief and fear, she consented to take a glass 
of wine and some bread. The whole par- 
ty, consisting of about ten martial looking 
men, sat down to an elegant repast. They 
remained masked, and conversed on general 
topics : every one behaved to her with mark- 
ed respect, and retired soon after the meal 
was concluded, except one, who seemed to 
wait some orders from the chief. ‘* Ty- 
ranlt,”’ said he, ‘* conduct this Jady to the 
apartments designed for her in the fortress. 
Perez is ceptinel this watch; is he not?” 
‘* Me is,” said Tyrault;” ** and every thing 
is prepared for the lacy’s accommodation: 
she shall want nothing.” ** That is right,” 
returned the chief. He then acded with 
a sigh, ‘* I hope she will soon be reconciled 
to her situation, and not feel a wish to leave 
us.”’ Bertha’s tears flowed fast during this 
conversation. The chief took her hand, and 
bowing respectfully over it, said, ** Farewel, 
Bertha, for the present. Calm your appre- 
hensions ; you need not dread molestation. 
i will see you to-morrow, and explain cir- 
cumstances more minutely. He then bow- 
ed slighted to Tyrault, who led her away. 

T hey passed through several arched passages, 

till they came toa spiral flight of stairs. Ber- 
tha wastoo much absorbed by her own re- 

fiections, to speak to her conductor, who 
lighted her along with polite attention. He 
at last stopped egainst alarge grated door, 

when he requested herto hold the lamp, 

while he removed the padlock by which it 
was secured. Bertha complied : hopewas lost 
and she determined patiently to wait the e- 
vent. It opened into a spacious gallery, en- 

circled by iron railings: from this they pas- 
sedtoasuit of rooms, light, and well fur- 
nished. Tyrault lighted a lamp which was 
suspended from the ceiling of the last apart- 
ment, observing, thatas he should not re- 
turn for twelve hours, she might find it ne- 
cessary.—** Merciful powers !” cried Bertha, 
‘*am J] to remain fer ever in this captivity? 
What have I done, tell me, I intreat yon, 
who are my persecutors?” I am forbidden, 
Madam, to answer any questions,” returned 
Tyrault; ** but my admiration of you 
prompts me to transgress. Your captivity 
will be lengthened according to circum- 
tances. The geutleman who detains you 
here is the head of an honourable society, 
known by the title of Independants who are 
chiefly men of rank and fortune. I am in 
his confidence; and think I can promise you 


} 





ie... 


the most respectful treatment. A female 
servant will attend you here; and you will 
be furnished at stated periods with what re- 
freshments you wish. A change of dress is 
also in readiness for you. But let we re- 
mind you, Madam, that while the Signor 
is thus provident for your accommodation, 
any attempt to seduce his attendants from 
their fidelity will be punished with the ut- 
most severity. Farewell, Madam. Judith 
will waiton yeu presently.” He then bow- 
ed, and retired, fastening the door after him, 
Shortly after which Bertha heard him say 
without, ‘** Perez, this is your station. I 
consign this key to you; no one must be 
admitted, except bearing the signet of our 
Signor.” Bertha flung herself on the bed 
in an agony of grief. Her own lot she could 
have borne with composure, could she but 
know the fate of Julian; but now every 
prospect of communication was cut off, and 
she was filled with the most dreadful appre- 
hensions that he had fallen a victim to the 
vengeance of her persecutors. Inthis state 
of painful suspense she remained, till an 
impulse of curiosity induced her to take a 
survey of the apartments allotted her before 
night-fall shuuld prevent investigation. 


CHAP. IV. 


THE suite of apartments allotted to the 
use of Bertha, were furnished ina style of 
splendor which surprised her, and, from the 
appearance of every thing she saw, she con- 
cluded chat they must have been recently in- 
habited ; but they seemed to be no ovtlet or 
passage of communication with any other 
part of the buildiog, except the iron door by 
which she had entered. One large window, 
(and the only one which was not secured by 
a strong iron grating ) commanded a view of 
a most beautiful and extensive lake, the 
calm bosom of which reflected the glowing 
tints of the setting sun, whose radiant beams 
illuminated a large track of land on the op- 
posite shore. The scene would have had 
many beauties in theeyeof Bertha in happier. 
days; but now confinement, and reflections 
on her uncertain fate, sickened her heart, 
and made even the charms of nature an ag- 
gravation of her misery. Yet she found food 
for hope, in the idea that her melancholy 


| fute, and peculiar delicacy of situation might 





inspire the breast of her female attendant 
with compassion. A few minutes terminated 
her suspense, and drove her back to despair ; 
for in the long-expected, wished-for Mand, 
she beheld a figure uncouth, jill-featured, 
old, and appareotly insensible to all she ut- 
tered. Imagining ner to be deaf, Bertha ad- 
dressed her by signs: but all her efforts 
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seemed unheeded by the inexorable Maud 
who silently placed some provisions before 
her, trimmed the lamp, added fuel to the fire 
which had been kindled to air the rooms, 
and retired without a single look of feeling 
or kindness, Bertha had little rest that night, 
The first object which met her cye in the 
morning, was a complete snit of black, to 
which was affixed a ticket: on it was writ. 
ten, ** A Mourning dress for the Widow of Fu 
lian de Valour” Bertha started up—it hung 
across a chair by her bedside: she surveyed 
it again and again, imagining she was but in 
a fearful dream, but soon found the reality 
too true. Maud entered soon after: the 
unhappy girl grasped her whithered hand, 
and, with steaming eyes, entreated to know 
if her Julian had been murdered. The old 
woman shook her head as if ignorant of her 
meaning, and every attempt to make her 
comprehend seemed vain. Bertha Jost all 
composure ; she paced the room with. irre- 
gular steps, tore her hair, and gave way to 
the most alarming wildness, . In this state 
she continued several days, during which 
Maud never left her, but continued to pre- 
serve the same forbidden cast of features as 
before. One day, when Bertha was more 
tranquil than usual, Maud retired for a few 
hours, and returned with a note, which she 
presented very respectfully: it was address- 
ed to ‘*The Lady Bertha,’ and contained 
these words: ** The chief requests a short 
audience of the Lady Bertha ; to which pre- 
vilege he hopes his long attention to her 
wishes bas entitled him. Every thing in his 
power shall be done that can contribute to 
her comfort or pleasure.” Bertha hastily 
snatched a pen, and wrote, ** Bertha de Val- 
cour has vow no wish, but for death or liber- 
ty."? This she delivered to her attendant, 
who receivedit silently, as usua!: but with 
an expression of countenance, such as Ber, 
tha had never observed before, and which 
now filled her with horror. Maud had not 
been gone many minutes, when a gentle 
knocking at the outer door gave her a mo- 
mentary alarm. She listened in trembling 
anxiety; it was repeated. Convinced that 
it was no one who had allowed access to the 
to the apartments, she approached the door, 
when some one said, in a low voice, ** Ma- 
dam, Madam! your destruction is certain, if 
you donot escape within two hours. Trust 
neither to appearances nor promises; you 
are not safe.”” The friendly voice ceased. 
Thinking it was the centinel who had thus 
warned her, she eargerly demanded of him 
the méans by which she could escape, and 
whether he would assist her; when the 
gruff tones, and rude reply, of the guard, con- 
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vinced her of her mistake. He tauntingly 
asked, if * she was mad enough to think he 
would betray his trust for the whimpering 
ofa woman?” Adding, No, no, Sigaora; 
you are not the first bird that has fluttered 
in the cage ; buc if you escape from it with- 
out leave from our Signor, you will bea rare 
bird indeed.” - Disgusted by his inhumanity, 
and severely disappointed, Bertha retired 
from the door to devise some plan for her 
escape, each of which, as it occured, she 
soon found impracticable. An hour elapsed 
by the glass which stood on the table, and no 
one came near to assist or comfort her. She 
turned her eyes despondentiy tothe window. 
‘* Surely,” she exclaimed, ** this is my on- 
ly alternative—death or dishouor. The 
height is fearful ; and my fate seems cer- 
tain, should I leap frop hence; yet it is in 
the power of a benign Providence to assist 
me, to preserve me; to thatalone will I 
trust.’? As she was thus reflecting, the 
clouds began to darken, the wind rose with 
considerable violence, and the vivid lighten- 
ing dazzled the eyes of Bertha. With the 
agitation of the elements, her mind seemed 
roused to energy, and she gazed with awful 
expectation on the foaming waves beneath her, 
which seemed swelling to meet and bear her 
to her destined grave. Adistantcry of dis- 
tress vibrated on the air. Bertha stretched 
herself from the window, and looked anxi- 
ously around. A small fishing-vessel seem- 
ed driven by the tempest towards the build- 
ing, butthe mariners appeared exerting their 
efforts to keep her clear. The heart of Ber- 
tha bounded with joy : heaven seemed work- 
ing a miracle in her favour ; for should they 
be brought near enough to distinguish her 
signals of distress, she might yet escape in 
safety. Filled with this hope, she took a 
knife, and cut the sheets into strips, which 
she joined, and made a line almost long e- 
nough to effect her design. Agaia she ap- 
proached the window : the vessel was with- 
in sight; she suspended her line, waved her 
handkerchief,and was at length successful ia 
atiracting the notice of some of the crew. 
Two or three, more venturous than the rest, 
hoisted ont a boat, and rowed towards the 
tower where Bertha was confined, and 
which hadlong been a beaconto mariners. 
Finding the men below ready toreceive her, 
Bertha secured her line to a large bar which 
crossed thewindow. She sprang nimblyonthe 
chair ; and was preparing to descend, when 
she felt her arm rudely grasped, and turning, 
beheld her masked persecutor. This was a 
moment not to be neglected. Desperate in 
her determination to escape from the horrid 
fate which his presence seemed to menace, 








she madly plunged the knife she held into 
his bosom. He gave a cry of rage, and 
grasped her yet more firmly. In vain the 
sailors below called to her to hasten ber 
descent; every faculty was suspended by the 
dreadful sight of her enemy’s blood stream- 
ing on the ground! streaming from the 
wound inflicted by her hand! She saw 
him stagger; she endeavoured to support 
him; but he groaned, and fell! Bertha 


shrieked aloud for assistance: the centinel | 


rushed in; fired his piece; and in a few 
moments the room was filled with armed 
men, who surrounded their dying chief. 
One among them attended with assiduous 
care to Bertha: it was the kind Tyrault, 
who bore her from the curious crowd, and 
laid her upon a couch insensible to all that 
passed. 

Meanwhile the ill-fated Julian had lan- 
guished ten days in a noisome dungeon : 
all the misery which a malicious foe and a 
jealous rival could inflict, was his lot. He 
was made to believe his wife was faithless, 
and dishonoured; and at length, by inces- 
sant persuasion, and in the dear hope of ob- 
taining health and liberty he was induced 
to take the formal oath of fidelity to the 
society, and became one of the Indepen- 
dants, whose offences were chiefly of a po- 
litical nature, and who seldom committed 
such depredations as could occassion them 
to be classed with robbers; yet each was 
sworn to espouse the private interests, and 
revenge the wrongs, of each other; and 
the breach of this promise was punished 
with death. Tyrault, who pitied his unde- 
serving sufferings, yet dared not violate 
his oath, sought every opportunity of en- 
quiring into the situation of Bertha, with 
the generous design of bringing the unfor- 
tunate faithful couple together; but the 
vigilance of the Chief gave him no oppor- 
tunity of effecting his benevolent purpose. 
Julian became one of the society ; and Ty- 
rault learnt that it was the intention of the 
Signor to make Bertha his by force. All 
he could then do, was, to warn her secret- 
ly of her danger, which he did, and hasten- 
ed the solution of the mystery in which the 
fate of the unfortanate lovers had been so 
long involved, 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE FORCE OF HABIT. ’ 


« I WILL talk to the King about it,” 
said B——— ; and this habit was become so 
forcible in him, that a courtier having one 
day enquired how his wife did, he answer- 
ed, “I willtalk to the King about it.” 
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From the Lenion Monbiy Mirror. 
TRUTH. 

AN INDIAN TALE. 

‘¢ Truth lies in a weil.” 
| (This tale is prefixed to a colleCTion of fables 
in French. We were so pleafed with its 
ingenuity, that we thought a’ translation 
of it might not be unacceptable to the rea- 

ders of the Monthly Mirror-] — ranors. 


AS a fakir was taking his waik ina re- 
tired fpot, the earth feemed to refound 
beneath his footitep. He flopped. ‘* This 
place is hollow,”’ he faid to himfelf, * and 
perhaps inclofes a treafure: what a hap- 
py man would ic make me fhould I be 
lucky enough to find it!’ 

The fakir began removing the ground, 
and foon obferved a fort of a vault; but 
after undergoing fo much fatigue, he was 
greatly mortified at difcovering nothing 
but the mouth of a well, which had ap- 
parently remained there for feveral ages. 

Whilft he was furveying it with aia air 
of difappointment, a female form, drip- 
ping with wer, thivering with cold, and 
quite naked, fuddenly rofe up; and be- 
ing exceflively beautiful, the fakir con- 
templated the figure with fo much de- 
light, that he never once thought of cov: 
ering her with his cloak. 

** O thou who furpafleft in beauty the 

daughters of Brahma,’ faid he, “ tell 
me who thou art, and wherefore thou 
batheft in a well?”’—*‘ lan Trurs,” 
fhe replied. ‘ihe fakir initantly grew 
pale, and fell on his knees, as if.a fakic 
and truth could not poflibly dwell toge- 
ther. 
», The virgin being thus at liberty, ad- 
vanced towards the city. A woman walk- 
ing naked is not fo great a tingularity in 
India as in other climates lefs favoured by 
the fun. There pafled by her poets, ful- 
tanas, and eunuchs. 

‘‘Ab!”? faid the poets, on beholding 
her, ‘* how thin fhe is!”?—** How indi. 
creet fhe is?”’ cried the fulranas. “«How 
fad ihe appears !’? ejaculated the eunuchs. 
None of them feemed to care about her. 

A voluptuous courtier happened alfo 
to pals her. He perceived that the had 
a white fin, and had her placed in his 
palanquin. 

Scarcely was fhe feated, when the mif- 
trefs of the emperor appeared, riding on 
a dromedary, by order of her phyficians. 
*« How odd it is,” cried 7:-uth, “that the 
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favourite fultana fsould have a crooked 
riofe ?”? 

The courtier trembled at the excla- 
mation, and gave himfelf up for lost ; 
for there was a law forbidding any one 
from {peaking well or ill of the favour- 
ite’s nofe. He calt Zruth into the middle 
of the highway, faving, ‘* What a fool 
am I been to trouble myfelf with this 
babbler ?”’ 

She arrived at the gates of the city, and 
obferving a perfon of an inferior order, 
enguired of him: where fhe might find an 
afylum for the night. The man conduct- 
ed her to his home, not doubting but 
this acquaintance would. make his for- 
tune. 

The hoft with whom 7ruth had ta- 
ken up her lodging, got his living by 


ott ° "7 e . m4 | 
writing a gazette ; where, each morning, | 


every perion in office read his own pane- 
gytice Whenever, therefore, he went to 
the court, the flaves had orders to fill 
his pockets with the best remains of the 
kitchen. 

‘The prefence of our traveller very 
much. deranged the affairs of this poor 
man. He had scarcely time to prepare 
his gazette. Truth faw him at work with- 
out faying a word, and when he had fin- 
ifhed, erated every thing that he had 
written. ~The publication was two days 
behind hand. 

‘The vizir, angry at this delay, called 
for the writer, and after giving him fifty 
stripes, permitted him to ipeak in his own 
juitification. He did fo with eloquence 
and propriety ; fo much the worfe for the 
gazetteer, for the vizir difmiffed him with 
a bundred more bastinadoes. 


This lait punifhment appeared singular 


to thofe who knew not how very jutt 
the vizir meant to be. He did this, be- 
cause he wanted the time which the pun- 
ishment occupied, secretly to remove 
Truth from the gazetteer’s houfe. Had 
he thought ninety-nine blows would have 
been sufiicient for his purpofe, he had too 
ereat a regard for his fellow creature, to 
have suffered one more to have been in- 
flicted. 

When the vizir had gotten sole poffef- 
for of Truth, he hoped to make advan- 
tage of her againit his enemies; but it 


being announced that the emperor was | 


coming that very dav to vifit his palace, 
and dreading above all that he fhould fee 
her; be ordered that, for the puvlic good, 
fhe fhould be put to death. 

Immediately four emirs placed her gen- 
tly between silk cushions, embroidered 


| and perfumed, and. finothered her with 

every precaution. hey afterwards threw 
| the dead body into. the most unfrequent- 
| ed {pot in the garden. 

‘Lhe men ia power imagined that Truth 
was dead, becaufe fhe had been smother- 
ed some time: but this was not the cale 
—the open air revived her, and ‘he a- 
vailed herfelf of the darkness of the night 
to leave the garden. 

She took fhelter in a vaft library, where 
the Brahmins ftowed up the learning and 
_wifdom of mankind for five thoufand 
years. The night being cold, fhe lita 
fire with fome ftraggling leaves, but there 
was fo much inflammable matter in the 
place, that Truth had but juit time to 
make her efcape with a few fmall vo- 
umes. 

The library was burnt, and the libra- 
| rians too. ‘The emperor came to look at 
_ the conflagration, and faid with a fatirical 
| finile, “‘ It is pleafant enough to fee a li- 
‘brary in flames.” His fatisfaction was 





the more fincere, since there had always 
been in India, a fecret hoftility between 
books and emperors. 

| The vizir haftened to outlaw his victim 
_who had thus effected her efcape. In the 

|morning the proclamation for that pur- 

| pole was affixed to the public buildings. 


The difpatch need not be deemed furpris- 
ing, for, in every chancery in the uni- 
verfe, there are always forms of proscrip- 
tion in readiness againft poor Truth. 

At day-break the unfortunate fugitive 
found herfelf beyond the walls of the city, 
near a neat little houfe, which was sur- 
rounded by a fmall garden ;, it was the 
residence of the sage Pilpay.* She en- 
tered it without apprehenfion, declared 
who fhe was, and demanded an afylum. 

«¢ This franknefs pleafes me,’’ {aid the 
fage, in reply, ‘‘ but it makes me trem- 
ble for you. If you thould be recogniz- 
ed, nothing can fave you; follow me.” 
They afcended a large gallery, which 
formed the upper ftory of the houfe. 

Here were arranged in order the fkins 
of all animals, the rind of every tree, the 
coverings of all forts of beings. It might 
be feen at once, that it was the repofitory 
of a fabulift. Pilpay having fhewn it to 
Truth, thus addreffed her : 

«« Since you can neither hide yourfelf, 
nor be filent, you had better affume a 
difguife. I can make you enter, at will, 


NOTE. 


* Piipay or Badpay, an Indian philosopher and 
fabulist, became minister to Dabschelim, and was 





in high reputation in the east, 
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into all the figures you fee here, which 
fhall. thereupon be inftantly animated. 
You fhall fpeak under thefe new forms 
| and you fhall, without danger, reproach 
| even the vizir himfelf with his crimes.” 
| Truth accepted the propofal, and wags 
not ungrateful. The genius of her de. 
liverer, infpired by her, illuminated all 
| Hindoftan. The vizir was depofed, and 
| Pilpay appointed in hisroom. He arri. 
_ ved to.an extreme age, furrounded by the 
| bleflings of the people ; for Afia has no 
balm fo powerful to prolong life, as the 
habit of doing good. 

An inftance of fuch high fortune, gave 
birth to a.crowd of imitators, and the am- 
bitious wifhed to fhare with the labours of 
Pilpay ; but Truth, who penetrated their 
views, continued to conceal herself in the 
works of the wise, and resigned the rest 
to the phrenzy of their imaginations. 

The inventors of fables found them- 
selves thus divided into two very dfferent 
classes, of whom one wished to instruct 
with gentleness, and the other to prevail 
at any rate. It will be rendering a great 
service to mankind, to teach them by 
what traits they may distinguish them. 

The latter assemble the multitude, and 
cry out to them from an elevated place, 
** Slaves of Brahma, believe or perish ; 
for what we are about to’deliver to you 
is the Truth.” Then they relate to them 
extravagant fables, which render the au- 
ditors either impostors or madmen. 

The former, with a mild voice, and af- 
fable countenance, invite the traveller to 
stop, saying tohim, ‘* Friend, if thou art 
alive to mirth, laugh a moment with us. 
What we are going to relate to you is 
only afable :”? but the gay narrative con- 
veys wholesome truth to the mind, and he 
who listens becomes better while he is 
amused. 

ae 5:5 


EXTRACTS 
From KR. T. Wilfon’s account of the Brit- 
ifh expedition to Egypt. 


(cowctupgEp.) 


—- 


Gallic Gratitude. 

The following anecdote is related as 
the caufe of Morad Bey’s perfonal inve- 
teracy againft the French. Some of their 
officers of rank affembled at the houfe of 
Madam Morad Bey, the widow of the 
great Ali Bey, who entertained them with 
all the hofpitality fhe could poffibly man‘- 
feft, and as they retired, prefented the 





young Beauharnois with a ring of confid- 
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erable value. 


A few days afterwards a | operation of defcending into thefe pits is 


contribution was laid on her property of | extremely difagreeable. Bedouin Arab; 
far greater extent than her proportion | are the conductors, who bring the adven- 
had previoufly been fixed at, and much | turers to fome holes, down which they 
beyond her means to pay. On complaint | fling themfelves by a rope about thirty 
being made, fhe received for anfwer, | yards, whilft the loofe ftones, tumbling 
« that as it was underftood fhe ftill pof- | from above, inflicé the fevereft injuries. 
felled very coftly ornaments, no mitiga- | On reaching the bottom, they are {hewn 


tion could be pleaded.”? This exaction | 
then appeared to be founded on the pre- 

{ent fhe had fo generoutly, but as it prov- 

ed imprudently given, to the'relative of 
Bonaparte, with the motive of fhewing 

honour to that general. As fuch it was 

confidered as the greateft breach of faith 

and hofpitality, nor could Morad Bey 

ever fpeak of the tranfaction without the 

bittereft expreflions of indignation. 


Egyptian Dw ellings. 


All language is infufficient to give a 
jult idea of the mifery of an Egyptian vil- 
lage. But thofe who have been in Ire- 
land may beft fuppofe the degree, when 
an Irifh hut is defcribed as a palace, in 
comparifon to an Arab’s fty, for it can 
be called by no other name. Each hab- 
itation is built of mud, even the roof, and 
refembles in fhape an oven. | Within is 
only one apartment, generally of about 
ten feet fquare. The door does not ad- 
mit of a man’s entering upright ; but, as 
the bottom is dug out about two feet, 
when in the room an ereé pofture is pof- 
fible. A that, fome large cans to hold 
water, which itis the conftant occupation 
of the women to fetch, an alkaras or 
drinking pitcher, made of fine porous flag, 
found beft in Upper Egypt, near Cuniz, 
and in which the water is kept very cool, 
a rice pan, and coffee pot, are all the or- 
naments and utenfils. Here then a whole 
family eat and fleep, without any confid- 
eration of decency or cleanlinefs, being, 
in regard to the latter, worfe than even 
the beafts of the field, who naturally ref- 
pect their own tenements. It was fearce- 
ly poffible to witnefs this difgufting fcene, 
to behold men, women, and children, fo 
wretched, fo hideous, and fo abject, with- 
out reflections, not very conforming to 
doétrines which, for the happinefs of the 
world, fhould be inculcated. 


Mummy Pits and Bird Pits. 

About thirteen miles diftant are feen 
the pyramids of Sacarah, which are not 
fo large as thofe of Giza. Under them 
are the celebrated mummy pits, which ex- 
tend feveral leagues, tradition affirms as 
far as the great pyramids of Giza, The 





an opening like an oven, to get into 
which they are obliged to fall flat on their 
faces, and creep in that manner, or rather 
fhove themfelves backwards, their legs 
going neceffarily firft for fear of fuffoca- 
tion, for twenty yards, over rubbifh and 
ruins, in total darknefs. The height of 
the paflage does not really admit of the 
fmalleft bend in the perfon to affift the 
progrefs. When this uncomfortable ave- 
nue is pafled, the catacombs or vaults al- 
low of a man’s ftanding upright. Inthe 
bird-pits millions of earthen pots lie in 
the receffes, in which the facred birds in 
Egypt, particularly the Ibis, are enclofed ; 
and occafionly the bones of animals are 
found. Thefe pots are clofed by a {trong 
cement,’ which no air ‘can penetrate. 
When broken, there drops out what_ is 
apparently a lump of burnt cinders, which 
proves to be the clothin which the bodies 
were preferved. In almoft all, the {tring 
which bound them remains perfect; and 
their feathers are preferved, with their 
very fhades of colour. The mummy pits, 
where human bodies are depofited, have 
been much ranfacked by the French; at 
leaft that part which was open to their 
refearches. Still feveral whole bodies are 
found even now, without penetrating far, 
and two or three perfect mummies have 
been brought to England. Indeed the 
Arabs, for four fequins, would always en- 
gage to find and bring one into Cairo. 


——t Ss 


A USEFUL SCRAP. 
“ po AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY.” 


THERE are two things in life, which I 
frequently meet with, and which, as often 
as they happen to me, give me inexpressi- 
ble pain. The first is, when I see a poor 
drudge of a waiter made the sport of a com- 
pany at a tavern, and obliged to submit to 
the arrogance of every haughty or unthink- 
ing fellow, who assumes the authority to 
abuse him on any little trifling concern. 
The next is, when gentlemen take upon 
them to scold and reprimand their servants 
before any company of visitors whom they 
entertain. In beth these cases, I bring 


the condition of the waiter and the servant | 


home to myself, and, by my feelings I find, 


I could never be able to endure the il! u- 
sage they must so often sustain. To the 
proudand haughty, whatever 1 could say 
on the subject would bee: little avail. But 
I must beg leave to remind the giddy part 
of men, (who from wantonness or thought- 
lessness, sometimes act against the known 
humanity of theirown minds) that nothing 
is so mean as to give i!] language toany man 
whose condition in life renders it unsafe 
for him to return the abuse; and that no- 
thing can be more ill-mannered to a com- 
pany, than to address one’s wit to a waiter, 
when there is gentlemen to converse with 
in the room. Nor, at one’s own table, can 
any thing be more ill-mannered to guests, 
than to give vent to one’s anger or i!] hu- 
mor before them ; because it must propor- 
tionably spoil their entertainment, as they 
partake of their inviter’s concern, 


—— oS 


BOTANIC GARDEN, 


Joserpn Hamitton, M.D. 


And Health Physician for the port of Hudson 
in the state of New York, 


PRESENTS his respectful salutations 
to the Physicians and Surgeons throughout 
the United States, and humbly offers to 
their serious consideration, the following 
plan, for erecting, maintaining, and perpe- 
tuating a Botanic Garden throughiout the 
republic. The Garden is to extend thrv’ 
every State in the Union, an inclosure to 
be in each county. Thus, it will suffici- 
ently engross all climates in the world, 
wherein, it is probable a sufficiency of al! 
sorts of soil may be found to produce al! 
sorts of vegetation in the world. In order 
to execute this plan, let three, four, or 
more Physicians, and Surgeons, in some 
one county begin, by forming themselves 
into a friendly association upon this liberal 
and catholic principle, that any other law- 
ful Physician, or Surgeon, within that 
county, upon his subscribing to the arti- 
cles of the society, shall become a member 
thereof, and being organized, having a 
chairman and clerk, or President and Secre- 
tary, let the Society appoint two commit. 
tees—the one to be called the committee 
of the Garden, the other the correspond- 
ing committee. 

The duty of the fortier, to be to over- 
see and manage the Garden, according to 
the directions of the society. 

The duty of the latter, to correspond 
with all those Medical and Philosophical 





| Societies, and gentlemen, as € society 
'shall direct. And especially, ith cireum- 
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navigztors, and other commanders of ves- 
sels, as they shall judge proper—im order 
to obtain the germs, or seeds of plants, and 
the knowledge of their proper cultivation ; 
and in some counties where it may, be 
deemed necessary, another committee may 
be appointed to solicit donations for the 
furtherance of the object.. Thus it is pro- 
bable, that we may in a few years, raise 
Rhubarb, Saffron, G. Camphire, and o- 
ther rich medicines in a high degree of 
perfection, the purchase of which, altho’ 
unnoticed at present, yet annually drain 
this country of coin, 2 sam perhaps beyond 
any cne’s imagination, 

P. S. Sevewal different sorts of the seeds 
of valuable exotic plants lately imported, 
are now on hand, which are at the service 
of any such society when called for. 

ep .fil Printers, who may have a favour- 
able opinion of the abeve plan, are desired to 
give tt a place in their publication. 


—s oe — 


SOLUTION 

To the Question respecting a Foyage to the 
Moon, page 39, of the Repository. 

LET E be Philadelphia, and Mthe JM 

place of the Moon; suppose a point . 

P to move from E to M, with a velo- 

cily every where proportional to Ip 


Poa: Pat ex EM ; c(2=10) the initial 
velocity ; a=: PM, and the velocity at 





E 
P=: then as Pre Pree Fe hence 

ca” 
oe 


— . 
2 


Now if T be put for the time in 


which the space EP is described, we have 


rr x x? i : 
=~) —— ; and by taking the flu- 
\ vi car’ y . 8 


ents, T-———.,, Let T=», then will a== 
gca 

a ;and the fluent traly corrected will be 7= 

a x3 


~—Zay7s and when xo, or P arrives at 
or Oo 





a x3 
M, T will be ——-— —; and when «=o, 
oo 


2b 
vw 


or P arrives at M, T will be =F. there- 


fore, as 3¢ : a@:: | hour: 7,the time sought. 


i” 
If we make a=2-24000, then 7——800 hours, 
or 334 days. SCIOLUS., 
——D te = 


QUESTION. 


Required the dimensions of a Plumb- 
pudding, in form of an oblate spheroid; 
the sum of its greatest breadth and depth 
being twelvé inches, and solid content the 
greatest possibs ? 








To the E.itor of the Philadelpbia Repositery. 
Sie, 

A Gentleman who visits our family, and who hap- 
pened to be seated at our fire-side, when your last Re- 
pository was received, took it up, and began to read 
fiom it, to my mamma and myself as we sat at work. 
Among other things he read an anecdote ; and. had read 
two or three lines of a second, when be suddenly s:op- 
ped—I looked up and begged him to proceed: he 


maje me no answer, but blushing deeply, laid the pz-_ 


per upon the stand in evident confusion—in a few mi- 
nutes he took his leave. When he was gone, 1 took up 
the paper to know the cause of hisembarrassment ; and 
was sorry to find its pages stained with an anecdote 
couched in such grossly indecent terms as the one of the 
French master and his scholars. 

Modesty is our safeguard ; like the watchful centinel 
on the battlements, it sees the enemy afar off; and ere 
they approach to the attack, has sounded the alarm and 
rou:ed up 

“* Every spirit to its full height.” 

Any thing which flushes the cheek of modesty with a 
blush, must certainly be foreign to the general purport 
of your paper —a paper in the columns of which the soft 
and winning persuasions of the moralist have so often 
appeared, 

As this is the first communication, I trust the sterling 
worth of your future pages, will render it the last of a 
Similar nature from z 

ANNA. 
me STREET, 14th DEC. 


[The editor cannot but regret, that any thing should 
have appeared on the pages of the Repository, that 
should in the least offend the eye of virgin modesty. 
He is conscious of having been studiously careful to 
preserve iis columns free fiem every thing that would 
tend to contaminate the virtuous mind. Fair Anna may 
therefore judge his surprise at receiving her epistle, in- 
forming him that he had transgressed a positive rule 
laid down for himself, and that to sobigh a degree, as 
to cause even a gentleman to blush deeply. Upon recur- 
ring however to the anecdote, which is the ground of 
complaint, he is unable to discover a single idea that 
could injure the purest mind. He refers the maiter 
back to Anna herself, ro judge whether, upon maturely 
weighing every word in the sentence, any indecent idea 
is to be found, much less any thing “grossly” so; —and 
with her and the public he must leave the issue. 

The editor recollects receiving, on a former occasion 
a similar letier of complaint. ‘Ihe objectionable article 
then was, an extract from the celebrated Dr. Willick's 
Domestic Encyclopedia, giving directions to married wo- 
men respecting a certain excruciating complaint.*— 
Tie», a8 now, he was severely :eprimanded for per- 
miting to appear in his paper—the bare name of what 
is almost daily exposed ta public view! Indeed he must 
acknowledge, that he would be ashamed, yes, he would 
“ blush deeply,” were he obliged to describe, not the 
dress of a modern belle, but the parts left undressed,— 
Sosoms' bare, &c. But in making the extract frcm Willick, 
he felt no compunction whatever; on the contrary, 
thought he was doing 2 benefit to those ladies who might 
be in the situation described, wi: hout offending the mo- 
desty ot any one. In the presest case, he views the ob» 
jectionable anecdote, as a piece of innocent humour, 
that can injure no virtueus principle whatever.— Look 
again, Anna, weigh it well, end you will find this to be 
the case—It is not necessary that every sentence we 
see should be read aloud ; nor with audib.e voice need 
we on every cccasion proclaim, when 


My lady's brought to bed. 
But surely every information of this kind is not there- 
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fore, to be considered as an outrage upon virtue, or | 


grossly indecent. 

Learn to distinguish, fair monitress, between words 
and ideas,—and do not “ strain at a gnai, and swallow 
acamel.”}} 


NOTES: 
* Vide, 2d vol. page 373- 
t Vide notes to correspondents, ibid, page 391+ 


, 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


DECEMBER 17, 1803. 








PARTICULAR ACCOUNT 
of the 


CALAMITY ar MADEIRA. 


THE extraordinary event (which we 
briefly noticed in our paper of Saturday,) 
happened on Sunday the 9th of October, 
at 8 in the evening. The day had been 
previously very cloudy, and a continual rain 
had fallen, aecompanied with squalls, which 
were not violent, until the sun had sunk 
beneath the horizon, when the sea ap- 
peared to be unusually agitated, and such 
a darkness prevailed, that an objeet was 
not discernible at a yard’s distance—dur- 
ing this progress, every person remained 
within their houses, in seeming security, 
and wholly unconscious of that approaching 
horror which was destined so shortly to 
sweep them from off the earth ! 

he clock of the cathedral was striking 
3, when an instantaneous storm of terrible 
lightning and thunder began, and the rain 
fell in such torrents, that ail the cross 


streets of the eastern part of the city of 


Funchall, were suddenly filled with mud 
and waier above the first floors of the 
houses, which was occasioned by its being 
impeded, in some measure, from its furious 
descent fromthe ravines of the mountains 
into the sea, _ At.this shocking period the 
stoutest heartfelt appalled ; nothing was to 
be heard but the din of ruin working in 
every direction: hundreds of huge stones, 
that had been torn from their quarries on 
the hills three miles above the town, were 
tumbling over each other in stupendous 
concussion, carrying with them, in conjunc- 
tion with the deluge, churches, convents, 
streets, trees, bridges, battlements, and 
800 human beings into the bottom of 
the deep. Whenever a flash of lightning 
penetrated the gloom, there were seen mo- 
thers wading through the streets, up to 
their chin in water holding their infants on 
their heads with one hand, and endeavour- 
ing to catch security with the other ; while 
those whoendeavoured to assist them, were 
frectiently maimed or killed, by the beams 
of timber or wine pipes which floated a- 
round them ; and the’sea presented a scene 
not less awful, though less ruinous: most of 
the vessels lost their cables, anchors and 
boats, and many of the seamen were wash- 
ed overboard. The ships rolled, in some 
part oranother, several feet beneath the 
water continually, and all the sailors who 
were thereon that dismal night, whether 
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Americans, English, or Portuguese, gave 
themselves upas lost men. 

Thus, in so short a space of time as a 
few minutes were many hundred indiviuals 
carried to their eternal home, in the very 
plenitude of an apparent security ; and seve- 
ral thousand reduced from affluence to pov- 
erly: and many of them, it is probable, in 
the indulgence of those imperfections, which 
constitute our criminality or our folly, and 
sent to their account “ unblanched, unan- 
nointed, unennealed.”—Ten thousand pipes 
of wine and brandy were destroyed, and the 
sea-shore was skirted on the ensuing morn- 
ing with millions of fragments, among which 
the mourning survivors of the calamity were 
eagerly seeking for the dead remains of 
their relations or :ciends. Several days 
after, the air of Funchall became so_putre- 
scent, from the rottirfg of the bodies that 
were buried beneath the congregated mud 
and filth, thata pestilence was apprehend- 
ed: butin consequence of burning tar and 
pitch, and other neutralizing combustibles, 
that scourge was providentially avoided: 

It was remarkable that this deluge, in its 
course, swept away twenty-nine vineyards 
that were situated on the south west side of 
the city ; and so decisive was the ruin, that 
it tore up the trees by the the roots and 
bore away not only them, but all the cot- 
tages, with their inhabitants, the ground, 
cattle and appurtenances, and left the 
rocky basis, as bare of vegetation as the 
cliffs of Norway.—All this assemblage of 
objects, were whirled into the Riverra 
Brava, or mad river, and ingulphed nearly 
the whole ofthe small town which bears 
that name. 

In this wreck of matter, there was but 
one human creature saved, and that was 
aninfantin a wooden cradle, which was 
lodged among some reeds on the side of the 
declevity, and when discovered on the 
ensuing day, was in a profound sleep :— 
This unconscious infant was saved from its 
ignorance of ‘fear, asitis in the nature of 
fear to counteract its own desires. 

All the vessels that arrived at Fanchall, 
for several weeks after this miserable 
occurrence, gave an account of the dead 
bodies, casks, and boxes which they had 
seen floating many leagues off at sea; and 
it is believed that some of the crews were 
considerably enriched by the contents of 

-many of the trunks. 

The small towm of Machico, was like- 
wise ruined by this singular tempest, and 
many lives were lost there also; which 
leads toa supposition, that the lamented 
event was occasioned by a water-spout, 
that had burst against the side of the moun- 











‘ain, and discharging itself adé-vn the 
gullies, produced those afflictive and 
sudden disasters, that all feeling persons 
must deplore: and which, whenever 
recollected, should operate to remind us 
of our frailty and our responsibility, and 
make us live well that we may die happily. 

This is admitted to have been the 
greatest civic evil, that has happened since 
the earthquake of Lisbon in 1734, and was 
the most tragical, of its nature, that ever 
happened.—Had the younger Pliny been 
on the spot, it would have been adequately 
detailed. 

The property destroyed has been esti- 
mated at upwards of a million of pounds 
sterling. [N. York Gaz. 

ea 2S 
FIRE! 

ON Tuesday last, about half past two 
o’clock, during the time ofa very high wind, 
a Fire broke out in an unfinished three sto- 
ry brick house, situated on the south side 
of Sansom-street, near Seventh-street. Al- 
though every effort was made to stop its 
progress, it was not subdued until it had 
destroyed the house in which it originated, 
and seven other new brick buildings of the 
same size, adjoining it. The burning shin- 
gles were carried by the force of the wind, 
in a north easterly direction, several squares 
from the place, and they would probably 
have occasioned other conflagrations,had not 
the houses been previously wetted by a sea- 
sonable rain. These buildings were nearly 
tenantable, but fortunately neither of them 
were occupied by a family. We under- 
stand, they were the property of industri- 
ous Carpenters and Bricklayers—some of 
whom, it is said, are not in a situation to 
bear so heavy a loss.—None of the houses 
were insured. (Poulson. 

—ert + 
RALEIGH, (MN. ¢.) DEC. 5. 

A bed of Gold Ore has been Jately discovered in Ca- 
barrus county, in this state, in a Creek running through 
the land of Mr. John Reed, a native of Hesse Cassel, in 
Germany, which promises to be a source of great riches 
to the proprietor. The metal was first found by two 
cr three children belonging to Mr. Reed, who were fishi- 
ing. ‘They brought a few pieces home to their father, 
as a curiosity, ignorant of its value. On examination, 
the ore was found not only to be Gold, but Gold of a 
very pure quality. Since this discovery, these little 
boys have picked up daily from 100 to 120 pennyweights 
[worth, upwards of 20]. sterl.) but the proprietor has 
lately found a lump of the ore 28 pounds weight, which 
it is suppesed, whea fluxed, will yield 27 pounds of 
pure gold, and is worth upwards of 5600 dollars! 
These facts are assured to us by one of the members 
of our General Assembly, from Cabarrus, now in this 
city, who has in his possession two specimens of this 
precious metal, one as it is found, and the others as pu- 
rified. 
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WE are informed, says the Carliste Herald, that ihe 
Snow in Meadsvilie, (Penn.) was 16 inches deep, on 
the roth inst. and it is thought will probably lie on the 
ground, until Spring. 

—— 4 Be 
INTERMENTS 

In the different Burial Giounds of the City of Phila- 
delphia, from the 3d to the gil December ——Acults, 
12—Children, 8 Tctal 20. 

— oe 


Marriages. 
MARRIED, on the Sth inst. by the Rev, Dr. Smith, 
Mr. George Harman, to Mis. Margaret Laval, of this 





city. 





, on the same day, by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, 
Mr. Caleb Dobbins, 10 Miss Ann Maddcck, both of this 
citys 

, on the roth inst. by the Rev. Ashbel 
Green, D. D. Mr. Andrew Brown, veacher of young 
ladies, to Miss Jane ‘fordan ; both of this city- 

, on the same dav, by the Rev. Dr. Green, 
Mr. George Slesman, to Miss Elizabeth Scull. 

, on the s4thinst. by the Rev. Dr, Rogers, 
James Hannum, esq. to Mrs. Sarah Reese, both of Chee 
ter county. 











, on the 15thinst. by the Rev Mr. M'le- 
doliar, Mr. Robert Morris, to the amiable Miss Rebecca 





Barclay, daughter of Mr. Samuel Barclay, hater, of 
Southwark. 
———, on the same day, by the Rev. James A- 
bercrembie, Cbarles F. Wister, merciam, of this ciry, 
to Miss Rebecca Bullock, of Germantown. 
, at Wyalusing, (Pen.) by Herry V.Cham- 
pion, esq. Mr Fobn Charles Wintbrep, ot Philade'ptia 
County, 10 Miss Elizabeth Dougherty, 


tee 


Deaths. 
DIED, on the oth inst. in the 46th year of his age, 
Mr. Fach Phillips, lave Steward of the Alms Hoase— 
aman of amiab'e manners. 





la him the Institution 
have met with a serious loss, and his family with an ir- 
reparable one. 

, at his seat, in Dorchester counry, Maryland, 
the 11th inst. after a short illness, William Vans Mur- 





ray, esq, late minister from the United States at the 
Hague, and min ister Pleniperentiary to the French Re- 
public. Asa statesman, Mr. Murray stood high, and 
filled with integrity the several] departments which his 
country had confided to his trust ; particulariy in bring - 
ing about the settlement of the late unhappy difference 
that existed between the U, States and the French Re- 
public. [ Easton Pap. 

» in Bristol township, Bucks County, on the 7th 
inst. Fobn Malcolm, esq. aged about go years ; he has 
left a widow, and two children, both of which are now 
in their minority. He was many years an officer in the 
British navy in the former wars between France and 
England; he was one of the king's justices of the peace 
in the state of Delaware, at the commencement of the 
American Revolution, and had for the last seven years of 
his life been a firm supporter cf republican principles 
under our present form of government. 





— + 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The “ Miniature, a fragment,” —and “ Ferststo Amelia,” 
in our next, 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 


ABSENCE. 
ADIEU! Tranquillity, thou pow’r divine! 
Thou parent of.all happiness and pe ace! 
Ah! once [ fondly thought thee ever mire, 
And hop'd my joys, with thee, would still increase. 


Once, fickle Pow’r, thy influence | found, 
Whene’er | sought it, in the troubled hour ; 

But now corroding griefs my bosom wound— 
For thou hast fled—and Sorrow ‘gins to lour. 


Sut tho’ thou'rt gone, and Sorrow fills thy place, 
Which, with tormenting Anguish, try te gain 

The empire of my breast, f rom thence to chase 
Lach joy, and there to fix their baneful ieign : 


Altho’ keen Mis'ry’s pangs their war commence ; 
My bosom tear, and fast pervade my mind : 

Yet I've.a solace left, —'twill drive them hence,— 
My bleeding soul her rest agaiw shail find. 


For tho’ I'm absent from my Delia kind, 
Yer well L kno-s, that with congenial love 
Her besom glows—my suff "sings pity find ; 
And she to me will ever constant prove, 


Go, dwell, Tranquillity, within her byeast, 

Where virtue dwells, and where thou ought’st to be ; 
Each turbnient emotion calm to rest— 

And ch! stay longer than thou did’st with me. 


Ah! who, but these who love, ean know the pain 
Which Adsence in the faithful heart creates ; 
Who can imagine —(Fancy’s aid is vain !) 
The tale an absent lover's sigé relates : 


But, ah! what pleasure in the bosom reigns 
While the fond eye dwells on the pledge of love ; 

What happiness! when Hope, returning, deigns 
In the desponding heart each joy to move. 


These joys are ming....1 of her beauteous face 
‘Lhe semblance view —the Profile of my love ; 

Where Ll with fond delight her features trace, 
And think with smiles of constancy they Moves 


Ceme, sweet Imagination ! Jend thine aid, 

O’er unknown fields of joy with thee I'll rove... 
My much edor'd, my lovely blooming maid, 

Is ever faithful—so her swain will prove. 
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MARIA: AN IRISH TALE.. 


WHERE smiles proud Erin on the western gale, 
Dishevell'd, panting, see Maria rove; 

Vent her sad wailings in an artless tale, 
Aad mourn the dread catastrophe of love. 











Nor tinsel eloquence her "plaint edora— 

In Nature's garb to paint her griefs she chose ; 
Oft to the winds she'd thus relate, forlorn, 

Her short pathetic history of woes 


“Ah! hapless Erin, from thy early birth 

Has discord hover’d o'er thy wretched Jand : 
Blighted the early buds of future worth, 

And stain’d with crimson teints the hero's hand. 


“ But still more hapless Maid, who dar’d to feel 
The melting force of sympathetic love; 
Created visions of terrestrial weal, 
Which, all ideal, ineffectua! prove! 


“« My William’s bosom felt a gen’rous flame— 
Oft would his eye-balls in confusion roll ; 
Aud Liberty's enthusiastic name 
Fir'd all the latent passions of the soul. 


“« Mistaken, lov'’d, ill-fated youth, farewel ! 

Cold are thy lips, and stifled is thy breath!— 
Thy iojur'd country claim'd a dying knell, 

And doom’d thee, trembling, to a traitor’s death ! 


“ Now, unbefrien ded, will Maria roam— 
No joy an inmate of her tortur'd breast ; 
Till William meeting in a distant shore, 
She'll lull her sorrows in the grave’s sweet rest!" 


THE SEASONS. 
4 SONG FOR THE LADIES. 


WHEN Chloe first with blooming charms, 
Invited lovers to her arms, 
She look’d a dainty t bing : 
We saw her beauty, own'd her wit, 
And, as the simile most fit, 
We call'd the period Serine. 


The hasty moments pass'd away ; 
We saw her bright meredian day, 
And woman’s state become her: 
The prudent mother, and the wife, 
Diffus’d around her all the life 
And all the bliss of Summer. 


Advancing on in life's career, 
The maids to Chloe lend an ear, 
And what she knew she taught ’em; 
Her sage advice dispersing round, 
Till every prudent virgin found 
The richest fruits of Avrumn. 


But Chloe’s charms are faded quite; 
Yet honour can't allow it right 
Of well-earn'd praise to stint her; 
For she who Summer well employs, 
Will reap rich Autumn’s solid joys, 
Nor dread the frost of Winter. 


SUICIDE. 


BY DR. SEWEL. 
When all the b'andishment of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on. 





[We have seldom seen domestic happiness portrayed in sah 
charming and inviting colours, as in the subsequeng 
verses, taken from a late Liverpool paper.} 


HOME. 


WHEN Evening flings her dusky shade, 
O’er days departing close ; 

When labour drops the pen or spade, 
For pleasure, or repose. 


With hasty step, and gladsome heart, 
I seek my much-lov'd home: 

A cot that boasts no builder's art, 
An unaspiring dome : 


Yet there the virtues, with their train 
Of social joys resort; 

There health, and peace, aud freedom reign, 
Fair exiles from a court. 


When beard the scrapings of my feet, 
What transports stir within ! 

Affection pipes her welcomes sweet, 
A pleasing, tuneful din. 


My children fly to share my kiss, 
A liutle artless group ! 

There, centred is a mother’s bliss, 
And all a father’s hope. 


My loving partner in her turn, 
Anticipates desire ; 

And oft, as if it would not burr, 
She trims the blazing fire. 


Officiously she now displays 
The dish and cleanly piatter ; 

And when excuse for ought she prays, 
Conteniment cries, “‘ no matter.” 


Thus round the soul endearment twines, 
With stronger, faster hold ; 

¥es, Hymen’s lamp still brighter shines, 
And charms siill new unfold. 


As thus connubial pleasures rise, 
To gild mny dear abode, 

To heaven i lift my grateful eyes, 
And thank a bounteous God. 


WHAT IS HONOUR? 


NOT to be captious, not unjustly fight ; 
"Tis to confess what's wrong, and do what's right. 


————_——_———_— 
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